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are greatly more expensive in the Madras and Bom-
bay armies than in that of Bengal; and it may be
assumed with perfect certainty, that the natives of
Northern India make more effective soldiers than
those of the South. On the grounds, therefore, both
of economy and efficiency/ concluded Lord Sandhurst,
in anticipation of the argument that the Madras
troops, although scarcely required for actual war, were
useful as a reserve, * it seems proved that to main-
tain a reserve of military forces for all India in the
Southern Presidencies is a wrong measure, founded
on a fallacious argument/ Lord Sandhurst then
went into the detailed reductions which he believed
could be made in the Madras and Bombay regiments,
with absolute safety as regards the military require-
ments of India, and with the minimum of irritation
to the esprit de corps of local armies.

General Sir Henry Durand took a more trenchant
view. The three armies are three separate organiza-
tions, and form historical memorials of the time when
British India practically consisted of three distinct
countries* General Durand, like other experienced
military administrators, believed this system to be
unsuitable to the India of our day. He thought it
an anachronism at once extravagant and pernicious,
in an Empire which is now firmly welded into an
entity by railways and girt round by steam naviga-
tion, that there should be three independent Com-
manders - in - Chief, and three rival sets of costly
Headquarters Establishments and Army Depart-
ments, ' I would propose/ wrote Sir Henry Durand,